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Strangeways, L. R. Elegiaca (Oxford, University 
Press, 1915). Pp. 74. 
On this book see The Classical Weekly 11.33. 

V. TRANSLATIONS 

I shall mention only the translations of Ovid that 

have appeared in the Loeb Classical Library. 

Showerman, Grant. Ovid: Heroides and Amores 
(1914)- 

Miller, Frank Justus. Ovid: Metamorphoses. 2 vol- 
umes (1916). 
Volume I contains the translation of Books 1-8, 

Volume 2 that of Books 9-15. On this translation see 

The Classical Weekly 12.58. 
The Loeb Classical Library is handled in the United 

States by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York City. 

VI. the place of OVID IN THE LATIN COURSE 

Teachers who are interested now in a discussion of 
the proper place of Ovid in the High School Latin course 
may be glad to know that the subject was discussed by 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, in the book which, in 
conjunction with Professor George P. Bristol, he 
published under the title The Teaching of Latin and 
Greek in the Secondary SchooP (Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1911). See page 124. 

To a volume entitled Principles of Secondary 
Education, edited by Professor Paul Monroe, of 
Teachers College (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1914), Professor Gonzalez Lodge contributed an 
article on The Teaching of Latin (pages 387-405). 
For his discussion of Ovid, see page 403. 

[To be concluded) c.K. 



THE PROBLEM OF EVIL IN SENECA 

At first sight it would seem that in treating the 
problem of evil in the world Seneca is an orthodox 
Stoic. Indeed a Roman philosopher could scarcely 
be expected to advance any new solution of a meta- 
physical problem which the keenest minds of the Stoics 
school had already faced with such adroitness. More- 
over, if Seneca adopts the explanations of the Stoic 
for this difficult question, he may claim at least as 
much originality as more modem and abler thinkers, 
who often, consciously or unconsciously, repeat or 
rework the argumencs of the Stoics in their attempt 
to solve the riddle of evil in the universe. Certainly 
to no other persistent problem of philosophy or re- 
ligion can the words of Terence be more truly applied 
(Eunuchus, Prologue 41): NuUumst iam dictum quod 
non sit dictum prius. 

Any religious system which emphasizes the ultimate 
goodness of the world finds itself put on the defensive 
when it is obliged to reconcile this goodness with the 
obvious existence of evil, be it physical or moral. 
Inevitably, then, the Stoics, with their idealistic con- 
ception of the universe, are hard pressed to explain 
the ways of God to man. 

For the existence of physical evils the Stoics have, 
in general, three explanations to offer. It is natural, 



of course, that the Stoics should say that phvsical 
evils are not evils in themselves, since they belong to 
the class of. indifferentia — ^things indifferent. This 
is the point of view of all the Stoics from Zeno and 
Chrysippus to Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, and it 
finds its Christian analogy in many passages of the 
New Testament. 

Again, the Stoics stress the practical value of physical 
suffering. War may appear to be deplorable, but 
is it not an advantage in an overpopulated world.? 
Similarly, Seneca maintains that the amputation of a 
limb may benefit the body as a whole (De Providentia 
3.2). Even to-day there are those who assert that 
physical evils are 'teleologically necessary', that 
floods teach us how to build dikes, and that disease has 
produced the art of medicine and the science of the 
body and of life (compare Friedrich Paulsen, A System 
of Ethics, 323-324 [New York, 1900]). 

Finally, the Stoics extol the beneficial effect of 
physical evil as discipline, and this argument, of course, 
applies also to moral evil. Seneca, especially, praises 
the advantages of evil as a test of character. A brilliant 
expression of this thought is found in the epigram of 
Epistle 1 10.3: Adhibe diligentiam tuam et intuere 
quid sint res nostrae, non quid vocentur, et scies 
plura mala contingere nobis quam accidere. The 
famous passage, Hebrews 12.6, 'For whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth', has its pagan parallel in Seneca, De 
Providentia 4.7: Hos itaque deus quos probat, quos 
amat indurat, recognoscit, exercet. 

The punishment of the wicked is occasionally 
spoken of as a warning for others. Seneca actually 
appears to have what is for a philosopher before the 
Christian era an unusual conception of vicarious 
suffering. God, he says (De Providentia 6.3), may 
cause the just to suffer that they may serve as noble 
examples for other men. 

The Stoics are similarly skilful in explaining moral 
evil. Good and evil, they say, are relative. How 
could we know good i£ there were no evil by way of 
contrast? NuUi vitium est, observes Seneca (Epp. 
124.19), nisi cui virtus potest esse. 

Evil thus becomes a guarantee against a morally 
colorless and therefore characterless universe. The 
Stoic reasoning here is both ancient and modem, for 
Socrates in Plato (Theaetetus 176 A) maintains that 
there must always be in the world an element which 
is antagonistic to good, and John Fiske' argues that 
without an element of antagonism there could be no 
consciousness and therefore no world. 

But the Stoics are fertile in invention, and have 
other solutions of the problem. Following closely in 
the footsteps of Plato, they declare that everything, in 
spite, of the apparent evil in the world, makes for the 
good of the whole. Several passages in Seneca are of 
similar content'. In substance, this is the explana- 
tion which evolutionists are forced to give, and, un- 
satisfying as it is from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual, it is a commonplace of philosophy. The 

'Through Nature to God, 35-36 (New York, 1899). 
'Epp. 74.20; De Vita Beata IS.7; De Providentia 1.3.1. 
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Stoics insist that no vicious man receives reat ad- 
vantages. Seneca, as well as Socrates, seems more in- 
clined to assert that no virtuous man can suffer real 
affliction, and he explains the prosperity of the wicked 
as their inevitable share in the blessings prepared for 
the good'. 

Finally, the Stoics argue that evil must of necessity 
exist in the world, notwithstanding the desire of God 
for a morally perfect universe. Their statements on 
this point leave much to be desired in the way of clear- 
ness and definiteness, but apparently they had in 
mind an argument like that which is advanced with 
greater lucidity by ar English philosopher of the 
seventeenth century''. 

For though the names of things may be changed by 
anyone at pleasure, as that a square may be called a 
circle. . . yet that the nature of a square should not 
be necessarily what it is, but be arbitrarily convertible 
into the nature of a circle. . . this doth most plainly 
imply a contradiction, and the compossibility of con- 
tradictions destroys all knowledge and the definite 
natures or notions of things. . . . And the reason 
is the same for all other things, as just and unjust; for 
everything is what it is immutably by the necessity 
of its own nature. . . . Essences and verities of things 
are independent upon the will of God. 

In the same strain writes Seneca, De Beneficiis 
2.29.3: Quicquid nobis negatum est, dari non potuit. 
Seneca, however, has another reason to give for the 
presence of moral evil in the world, and here he begins 
to show an important reaction against orthodox 
Stoicism (De Providentia 5.9): Non potest artifex 
mutare materiam. In other words, Seneca ascribes 
much of the evil in the world to the nature of matter 
itself. The advantage of this theory obviously is 
that, although it limits the power of God, it retains 
His goodness. The Stoics indeed believe in the 
goodness of God, and Cleanthes's Hymn to Zeus 
shows their characteristic attitude; 

For nought is done on earth apart from thee, 

Nor in thy vault of heaven, nor in the sea. 

Save for the reckless deeds of sinful men. 

Whose own hearts lead them to perversity^. 

But the Stoics, who make matter the substratum of 

all existence, could not think of it as inherently evil, 

in view of their teleological conception of the universe. 

Quite in keeping, however, with the different point 

of view of Seneca are his disparaging comments on 

corpus, 'matter'. In general, Seneca's attitude toward 

matter is Orphic and Platonic. Plato, for instance, 

often speaks of the body as the grave or the prison of 

the soul". At times the language of Seneca is similarly 

mystical; Nam corpus hoc animi pondus ac poena 

est (Epp. 65.16), and Nunc solutus sum? ad hoc me 

natura grave corporis mei pondus adstrinxit (Epp. 

24.17). If we did not know the Latin source of these 

two passages, they might easily be regarded as Platonic 

in origin. In other passages Seneca speaks of the body 

as the prison of the soul (De Beneficiis 3.20.1; Epp. 

*De Beneficiis 4.28.1. 

•Ralph Cudworth, Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, 32-33 (London. I73t). 
^Verses 17-20, translated by W. H. Porter. 
•Compare Cratylus 400 B-C. Phaedo 82-83. 



102.22). Plato frequently emphasizes the inferior 
quality of matter (compare Phaedo 66-67, 79-81), 
and Seneca writes in the same vein (Epp. 63.22, 92. 
r3, 14.2, 65.24; Ad Marciam 24.5). 

Seneca, accordingly, is deeply impressed with the 
imperfect nature of matter. He realizes that there i.s 
on the material side of human nature an almost irre- 
sistible tendency to be vicious, and here he departs 
noticeably from Stoic ways of thinking, and allies 
himself with the Orphic and Platonic schools. In 
Seneca we find the idea that man has a sinless soul 
enchained in a sinful body. Seneca, however, does not 
follow the Orphic theory of prenatal sin, but he is in 
accord with Stoic and Platonic teachings in his belief 
that man at birth is free from the taint of sin (Epp. 
22.15, 94-3ir 94-55-56). He is a strong supporter of 
the doctrine of the original innocence of the soul as 
opposed to the sinful body. Seneca further believes 
that all men have the capacity for virtue (Epp. 108.8; 
De Beneficiis 3.18.2). 

But Seneca is convinced that it is easier for human 
nature to become perverted than to become perfect. 
Whereas Cleanthes affirms that all men have natural 
impulses toward virtue', and Chrysippus speaks in a 
similar manner*, the tone of Seneca is strikingly different . 
According to him, the soul of man is ad falsa proclivis 
(Epp. 94.13), Even more dismal are other utterances". 
Seneca, in a word, is extremely pessimistic about human 
nature. Tota flebilis vita est'", is his consistent atti- 
tude, intelligible enough, indeed, in a philosopher so 
closely associated with the social and political life of 
Nero's reign. It is his firm conviction that mankind 
always has been vicious, is vicious, and always will be 
vicious. The Stoics make very hard and fast the lines 
of cleavage between the sapiens and the stultus, but 
they do not stress the inevitability of human error to 
the extent that Seneca does. 

Both the cause and the effect of this conviction of 
Seneca are important. The cause, as already pointed 
out, non potest artifex mutare materiam, involves a 
modification of the Stoic conception of matter. The 
effect is that it influences strongly Seneca's idea of 
virtue. Given human beings from the start so pre- 
disposed to moral frailty, the attainment of virtue 
becomes a tremendous achievement, the result of a 
long and constant struggle. Seneca frequently speaks 
of life in militarj' metaphors as a battle. 

Virtue, therefore, in Seneca assumes a progressive 
character. The older Stoics, on the other hand, are 
chiefly interested in the end of this progress, to wit, 
the instantaneous and unconscious attainment of 
virtue. In one astonishing passage (Epp. 89.8) 
Seneca actually announces that this struggle against 
vice, this progress toward virtue, is virtue itself; ad 
virtutem venitur per ipsam. Seneca thus substitutes 
a process of becoming virtuous for the static virtue of 
the older Stoics. Often, when Seneca refers to the 



U. Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 1.556 (Stobaeus, 
Eel. 2.65.7 W [Leipzig, Teubner, 3 volumes, 1903-1905]). 

^Von Arnim 3.214 (Anecdota Graeca Paris, edited by Cramer, 
1,171), 

•Epp. 22.15, 42.1-2, 53,8; De Ira 2,28,1, 2.8.1. 2. 31, 8, 3.26.4, 

^•Ad Marciam il.i. 
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sapiens, he seems to mean simplv the man who has 
advanced far on the road to virtue, but has not yet 
attained the goal of perfection. In one passage (Epp. 
42.1), he actually defines the vir bonus as a man of 
second grade. 

Seneca thus gives us an apotheosis of man's struggle 
with himself. Professor Hicks comments" on the 
important passage in Seneca, ad virtutem venitur per 
ipsam, but does not realize its significance. He says 
that it would be an error to suppose that this idea of 
making progress was an innovation, which is perfectly 
true. The passages, however, which he quotes from 
Stoic philosophers refer simply to progress in virtue, 
but give no moral value to the state of progression. 
Zeno speaks of dreams as a criterion for progress, and 
the idea is probably not foreign to Cleanthes. But 
Zeno explicitly states that the man who is a hundred 
furlongs from Canopus, and the man who is only one, 
are both equally not in Canopus, and so, too, he who 
commits a major sin, and he who commits a minor 
are both equally not in the right path'^. 

Seneca never draws such dogmatic distinctions be- 
tween the stultus and the sapiens. He recognize 
numerous degrees of progression from vice to virtue 
(Epp. 75.8, 72.6 ff.), and defines clearly the difference 
between the man who is still making progress and the 
man who has attained perfect wisdom (Epp. 35.4, 72. 
6). But Seneca's glorification of the struggle of attain- 
ing virtue to the extent of calling it virtue is an ex- 
traordinar)' departure from orthodox Stoicism. 

Seneca believes that this progress is not merely not 
vice or unhappiness, but virtue itself. And the reason 
for his belief is that he thinks human nature has 
vicious tendencies so strong that even incomplete 
victory over them deserves the name of virtue. Al- 
though, as has been said, he maintains that man is 
guiltless at birth, still perfection or semiperfection 
must be won by mighty efforts against tremendous 
odds, and man can, in a sense, return to nature a 
better soul (i. e. one more strongly fortified against 
vice) than he received from her at birth (De Tran- 
quillitate 1 1.3). 

The practical result of this attitude of Seneca is that 
he gives us an even nobler conception of human charac- 
ter than the earlier Stoics gave. It is difficult to see 
how a finer ideal of human personality could be created. 
Seneca counts as more happy the man who has had 
nothing to overcome, but he regards the man who has 
fought his way to freedom as deserving better of 
himself (Epp. 52.6). When they are considered from 
this point of view, his pessimistic utterances in regard 
to the weakness of human nature become tinged with a 
kind of optimism. Certainly his tolerance of sin 
seems not so much a weak compromise between Stoic 
theory and human practice as a sympathetic under- 
standing of the struggle between the body and the 
spirit. By reason of this desperate struggle against 
his physical self, man may surpass even God (De 
Providentia 6.6; Epp. 53.11). The older Stoics say 

"R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 89 (New York, 1910). 
"Compare Diogenes Laertius 7.120; Plutarch, De Communibu 
Notitiis 8.1061 F, 9.1062 3. 



merely that good men are in nothing exceeded by 
Jupiter. 

Seneca, therefore, repeats many of the explana- 
tions of the older Stoics in regard to the universe, but, 
when he does so, he often seems to be speaking merely 
ex cathedra as an expounder of Stoic theory. Actually 
he is convinced that the innumerable evils of the world 
are at least partly ascribable to the imperfect nature 
of matter. Whereas the older Stoics endow man 
with impulses toward virtue, Seneca believes that 
man's tendencies toward vice are stronger. Al- 
though he does not engage in any metaphysical dis- 
cussion as to why is it easier for human nature to be- 
come vicious than to become virtuous, he evidently 
feels that it is a flaw in the composition of matter which 
is responsible. For humanity, then, the task is the 
achievement of virtue under the strain of this initial 
handicap. 

In his belief that man has a sinless soul in a sinful 
body, Seneca takes his stand with the Orphic and 
Platonic schools. He breaks away, however, from the 
Orphics in his denial of prenatal sin, and in his in- 
sistence upon the original innocence of the soul. Seneca 
also aflurms that all men are endowed with potentiali- 
ties for virtue. His pessimistic conviction that human 
nature must ever be frail and sinful is due to his reali- 
zation of the difficulties of attaining perfection with 
the body eternally at odds with the spirit. 

So it is that he comes to the astonishing conclusion 
that progress toward virtue is in a sense virtue itself, 
and he admits that, for all practical purposes, the 
vir bonus is a man of second grade. His position here 
is not weakly compromising, but the common-sense 
attitude of a man who appreciates the intensity of the 
struggle between body and spirit by means of which 
man may surpass even God. 

To the statements of Seneca quoted in this paper 
other passages apparently and perhaps actually con- 
tradictor}' may be found. Robert Sou they once wrote 
in a letter to Walter Savage Landor, "Landor, I am 
not a Stoic at home". Often, to say nothing of being 
a Stoic at home, Seneca seems to have been a consistent 
philosopher neither at home nor abroad. It would 
be futile to search the pages of Seneca for any system- 
atic exposition of the problem of evil. He does not 
claim to be a metaphysician. But, if Seneca does not 
reflect systematically, he at least reflects seriously on a 
question that is as old as the world. In fact, his con- 
clusions seem to have influenced to a considerable 

degree his philosophy of life in general. 
The Baldwin School, _ „ 

Bryn Mawr. Pennsylvania EVELYN SPRING 
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